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aid, said Edward, then the state must withdraw her protection of the church; and
he carried the war into the enemy's camp when he outlawed the clergy and
confiscated ecclesiastical property. The clergy, with the exception of Win-
chelsey and the Bishop of Lincoln (Oliver Button), yielded without much of a
struggle; and since circumstances made it impossible for Edward to continue
the quarrel with the archbishop a compromise was found, and they were
reconciled. Boniface's withdrawal of the bull was an admission that the
church could not withstand the opposition of the secular power in England
and France.

Nothing more forcibly demonstrated Edward's determination not to tolerate
baronial lawlessness than his punishment of Gilbert Earl of Gloucester and Hum-
phrey Earl of Hereford in 1291; but this successful interference in a marcher
quarrel was most bitterly resented; and in 1296 provoked a dangerous defiance
of his authority. In that year he had ordered his barons to proceed to Gascony:
he himself proposed to go to Flanders; and it was his hope that by means of
an attack delivered from these two bases he would be able to bring the French
king to his knees. But Roger Earl of Norfolk, the Marshal, and Humphrey Earl
of Hereford, the Constable, reminded the king that by feudal custom they were
not bound to serve in any expedition which was not commanded by the monarch
in person. "I will willingly go with you, O King," said Norfolk, "riding
before you in the front rank, as is my hereditary right." " You will even go
without me like the rest," snapped back Edward. " I am not bound, nor is it
my wish, 0 King, to take the road without you," insolently replied the earl.
" By God, Earl," said the king in a towering rage, " you will either go or
hang!" "By the same oath, 0 King," flung back Norfolk, "I will neither
go nor hang." Edward was beaten, and he drained the dregs of his humilia-
tion when in the following year he was compelled, as we have seen, to confirm
the charters.

Edward kept Lent of 1306 at Winchester: there he heard the news that
Robert Bruce's followers had murdered John Comyn the Red at Dumfries,
and that their leader had raised the banner of revolt against the English rule.
The Earl of Pembroke was immediately sent with a force into the northern
kingdom, and a proclamation was issued to the effect that all who were bound
to receive knighthood should repair to Westminster without delay. The reports
from Scotland were alarming, and while the Whitsun celebration were at their
height Edward swore that he would punish Bruce, and then would bear arms
no more, but would retire to die in the Holy Land. The young Edward, with
a magnificent army was sent forward to reinforce Pembroke: the king, now too
infirm to sit a horse, followed slowly by litter. Dysentery laid him low in
September 1306, and ill-health was undoubtedly responsible for the severity
of the ptmishments meted out to those Scots who fell into English han<&; :For